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The Cantatas of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
by W. Gillies Whittaker, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 2 volumes. $26.90. 

To the practicing musician and lover of 
Bach’s choral music, The Cantatas of Jobann 
Sebastian Bach is exceedingly welcome. As 
a survey alone, it is a work of no mean pro- 
portions. Dr. Whittaker has delved deeply 
into the church cantata as a historic and reli- 
gious entity and at the same time included 
those human elements which permeated the 
activity of its composition. 

In his “Apologia” the author states that he 
“can scarcely hope that many people will read 
this book in its entirety. Those who may dip 
into its pages will probably only do so on 
account of some favorite work . . . or perhaps 
it will be consulted by conductors who are 
producing this or that cantata.” Despite his 
modest evaluation, he has produced a scholarly 
work, and it will most certainly be so regarded 
by the reader. 

The writer looks upon the project as does 
the author himself: “No fresh knowledge re- 
lating to the cantatas is revealed . . . historical 
facts are quarried from the authorities quoted. 
The utmost the author can claim is a practical 
acquaintance gained by rehearsing and con- 
ducting in public all the church cantatas.” Dr. 
Whittaker’s “utmost” turned out to be a tre- 
mendous contribution. He developed a first- 
hand knowledge of Bach’s music, the choral 
works in particular. The two volumes there- 
fore become an invaluable opus for conductors 
of all shades of experience. 


BOOK REVIEW 


by IFOR JONES 


The basic format is ingeniously set forth. 
The author has accepted Charles Sanford 
Terry’s division of cantata activity and output: 
1) The pre-Leipzig years; 2) Leipzig, 1723-34; 
3) Leipzig, 1735-44. The grouping clearly il- 
lustrates the development from the young 
Bach’s emulation of his contemporaries to the 
fulfillment of his five-year cycle and the works 
he thought worth the revisions he made to- 
wards the end of his life. Dr. Whittaker then 
proceeds to analyze works of various types in 
each period. 

The second book opens with a chapter 
“chiefly concerning Recitatives,” which gives 
the reader a helping hand in a matter that is 
often frustrating to singers and conductors 
alike who wish for more information about it. 

In the performance of the recitative, we our- 
selves go a half-step further in flexibility of 
tempo and textual rhythm. Too few perform- 
ers are conscious of the fact that the tempo is 
dictated by the words, that there are tempi 
within tempi, and that Bach usually indicates 
these in the ‘accompanying’ continuo or in- 
strumental groups. Perhaps Dr. Whittaker 
implies this when he writes: “No doubt it is 
legitimate to linger here and there over some 
words . . . the question of slight rubati may 
be considered . . . it is possible to achieve this 
without interfering with the rhythm or de- 
stroying the basic tempo.” 

Too little has been written about the tre- 
mendous contribution Bach made in the realm 
of “harmonic schemes.” This should at least 
provide more ‘shop talk’ among practicing 
musicians than it usually does, and the author 
has been generous both with explanation and 
example, as, for instance, of false relation. We 
should certainly take advantage of the infor- 
mation he has so abundantly shared. 

Continued on page 32 


Ifor Jones is director of the famed Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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It takes only a glance at record shelves to rec- 
ognize a curious trend in the use of music 
today. Though David struck on it in his 
dealings with King Saul many generations ago, 
it is only in today’s world of Hi-Fi that this 
“thing” has developed into a many-headed 
hydra, which in its growth has not left the 
church musician untouched. 

Witness the plethora of L. P.’s with such 
intriguing titles as “Music to Read By,” “Music 
for Dining,” “Music for Lonely Evenings,” or, 
even more pointedly, “Classical Music for 
People Who Hate Classical Music.” Another 
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by FREDERICK JACKISCH 


year or two may even see an ultimate, “An 
Album of Classical Music for People Who 
Hate Albums of Classical Music for People 
Who Hate Classical Music.” 

There seems to be one pervading factor in 
this morass of electronic salesmanship. It 
would appear that music is viewed solely as a 
tool which, when properly manipulated, 
should bring about those wonderful things 
pictured on the tantalizingly decorated jackets 
of the record albums. Music has largely be- 
come a “background” device, a mood-setter, 
for other activities of the moment. 
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Hollywood, for example, spares no effort to 
transform certain scenes which, without a mu- 
sical background, could be quite ordinary, but 
with a specifically devised, and stop-watched- 
composed musical underlayment becomes a 
gripping experience. 

Supermarket managers have found to their 
great delight that soft background music is of 
value in relaxing a customer into a generous 
mood, best observed when he wheels his bulg- 
ing 4-wheeled cornucopia to the check-out 
counter. Office staffs are treated to gentle 
musical sounds throughout the day and are 
discovering an increase in efficiency and well- 
being in the mad-paced cubicles of the 20th- 
century business world. 








It may seem somewhat fantastic to imagine 
a church wired for “piped-in” music. How- 
ever one wonders how often the church mu- 
sician finds himself in the same company with 
the Madison Avenue “musicians.” How often 
have church musicians stopped short of the 
real goal of church music in their concern 
with establishing a “mood” for the service; 
and how often have their efforts resulted in 
nothing more than “Music to Sleep By”? 

Certainly music is a tool, but it is much 
more than a tool for it has inherently a power 
to convey. It is a communication. It doesn’t 
just do something to a listener. It says some- 
thing to him. Church music which has some- 
thing to say about God and eternal things 





Frederick Jackisch is professor of organ and 
church music at Wittenberg University, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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misses its function if it concerns itself with 
the same goals sought by the “background 
music” L. P.’s. While it is true that certain 
music heard in the church will undoubtedly 
dispose a listener to thoughts of God, yet it 
is in its capacity as a conveyor of God’s truth 
that music in the church reaches its highest 
function. 

It would seem, then, that a church musician 
should devote his attention not so much to- 
wards establishing a mood in the service but 
rather to selecting such music as will best 
tend to carry the truth of God to the hearer. 
The church musician must take time to re- 
assess this potent factor inherent in music as 
it is used in the framework of a worship serv- 
ice. Music which settles for less than this will 
find itself concerned with a quasi-intoxication 
of the senses with little if any message to the 
heart and mind of the worshiper. This sort of 
music is soon joined by the delectable com- 
forts of foam rubber and air-conditioning 
conspiring to make worship more “palatable.” 

Choirmasters must do some honest soul- 
searching in their choice of materials. There 
exists today an incredible quantity of choral 
music which has as its sole selling point a 
“pretty tune,” a few measures of humming 
(real “moody”!), and usually an inadequate 
text. This type of material cannot hope to 
serve with distinction in the Christian com- 
munity for any length of time since it fails 
in the very thing choral music ought to do— 
carry a clear message of truth. A weak text 
cannot be improved by a fancy arrangement. 
The church has lived for many generations un- 
der this type of approach and it would seem 
that the call is now happily becoming louder 
and clearer for a return to such values of 
church music which will truly serve the voice 
of God. 

We have only to turn the page to that pe- 
riod from Luther to Bach to find church music 
of the highest caliber, of true orientation to 
the truth of God, combined with superior 
musical craftsmanship. The church would do 
well to refocus its attention on the incredibly 
prodigious supply of worthy items from this 
golden age of church music. The church 
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would do well to give special attention to its 
mounting treasures in the area of contempo- 
rary church music. It is no accident that seri- 
ous contemporary composers of church music 
are becoming increasingly aware of their true 
obligation in the church, and many of these 
composers are producing works of genuine 
merit. 

For the choirmaster there ought to be a 
reaffirmation of sound principles in the selec- 
tion of choral music. Vapid texts couched in 
voluptuous harmonies form a diet which can 
result in nothing more than musico-spiritual 
anemia. Choral music throughout should say 
“How great and good is God.” It can never 
serve adequately if predicated on a foundation 
which says, “How delicious this sounds and 
what a thrill it gives me.” 

The organist’s problem is somewhat more 
involved. His choices are complicated by the 
fact that he deals to a large extent in absolute 
musical sounds with little or no textual con- 
notations. However, even at this point the 
organist ought to consider whether or not he 
is attempting merely to establish a “mood” or 
whether the music used possesses those noble 
qualities which would tend to sensitize the 
hearer for a closer communion with God. 

At this point also it might be well to con- 
sider that one cannot always evaluate the end 
product of his labors at the console. It is in 
the realm of the Holy Spirit’s work on the 
listener’s mind and heart which we must ac- 
knowledge. The church musician has but to 
perform his duties with the highest degree of 
integrity and purpose. It is the Spirit who 
can transform one’s limited efforts into ave- 
nues of sensitivity to holy truth in the mind 
and heart of the listener. 


Certain practical considerations come into 
focus when one properly evaluates a God- 
directed orientation in the true function of 
music in the church. If we would desire that 
a congregation be lifted from its earthly ties 
at least for that precious hour on Sunday 
where in all likelihood many hear church mu- 
sic then or not at all, it would seem apparent 
that organists and choirmasters strive to avoid 
such music as would strike the same respon- 
siveness as the music which pours so volumi- 
nously from radios, TV, movies, juke boxes, 
and the like. 

Religious “pops” with gaunt harmonic skele- 
tons, insipid rhythms, and superficial consid- 
eration of text can never hope to stand side 
by side with noble works of such composers 
as Bach, Pachelbel, Buxtehude, or Willan. We 
do not find these composers becoming in- 
volved in superficialities but rather with a mu- 
sical strength that is most direct and which 
calls forth the highest efforts on the part of 
the worshiper. Music of this caliber is emi- 
nently suited for worship because it is con- 
cerned with truth. The fact that such music 
also establishes a certain “churchly mood” is 
only incidental—and further to its credit. 

It would seem, then, that in all this there 
might be a call to an ever-increasing concern 
for the truest, highest purpose of music in 
worship. The problem is not one of supply but 
rather one of selection and this problem is 
continuous. The challenge before a church 
musician is ever new. The extent of his re- 
sponse to this challenge will in a large measure 
determine whether or not the music under his 
care will be merely mood music, music to 
sleep by, or music which in truth will serve 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


by FREDERICK SNELL 


A large part of our Christian heritage is found 
in our hy-wus and liturgy. The latter varies in 
impc .ace in various church bodies, but the 
liturgical revival which swept across Europe 
and America in the past generation has affected 
all church groups in one way or another: in 
architecture, especially in chancel rearrange- 
ment, in the use of worship centers in Sunday 
school, in the changing taste in music, the use 
of vestments for all choirs, and in other ways. 

One only needs to look at the new hymnals 
for churches, the new hymnals for children, 
and the music for children’s choirs to see im- 
provement in make-up, format, and quality of 
music found therein. 

Now the problem is how to persuade many 
teachers in our church schools to investigate 
and use some of these new materials. We still 
have too many children singing ditties which 
have no place in religious education. Noble 
Cain, in his book Choral Music and its Prac- 
tice states that these cute songs are what some 
adult composer thinks are amusing to children, 
but they are not funny at all to the children 
themselves. 

One explanation why we have this problem 
of poor taste in church school music is well 
written in Louis Benson’s fine book The Hym- 
nody of the Christian Church (John Knox 
Press). In discussing the literary standards 
in hymns the author writes, * “There are, first 
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of all, the strong pull . . . of an inherited hym- 
nody which was not framed by literary mo- 
tives, and the more tender appeals of personal 
association with familiar words . . . [and] the 
downward pull of a Sunday school hymnody 
not brought under educational ideals and dis- 
cipline. It is left very largely under the leader- 
ship that can be produced most cheaply. As 
things stand the songs taught through the most 
impressible years not only fail to familiarize 
our children with great hymns, but actually 
cultivate a taste for things that are unworthy. 
As the children take their places in the church 
the tastes and habits that have really been 
thrust upon them protest against acquiring a 
different and more elevated standard of 


praise. 


Benson continues: “The undeniable liking 
of the American people for light and catchy 
music readily cooperates with these graduates 
of the Sunday school in bringing into the 
church the kindred examples of what are 
called evangelistic songs. It is quite true that 
the words set to these melodies are seldom 

*Louis F. Benson, “The Hymnody of the 


Christian Church.” John Knox Press, 1956. p. 130f. 
Reprinted by permission. 





Frederick Snell is organist and choir director at 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Williamsport, Penn- 
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more than a verbal accompaniment to the 
tunes themselves. Only for some special inep- 
titude or on some special occasion does any- 
body give much thought to them.” 


Nursery and Kindergarten 

Results vary with nursery groups due to 
leadership, physical properties and, to some 
degree, the children themselves. Tests have 
shown that children from homes in which 
there is music, where a mother sings to her 
child, or where the child has a sense of secur- 
ity, will respond much more readily to sing- 
ing than those without such experiences. 

Only songs with thoughts and ideas with 
which the boy or girl has had actual contact 
or experience will find a response. To teach 
a song about the mountains to children living 
on the seashore will hardly bring the response 
that a song about the wind and the waves of 
the ocean will bring to those same children. 
Just teach a song about a dog, or a bird, and 
see what interested children you will have. 

Using the old formula of going from the 
known to the unknown we try to find songs 
with which the children are familiar. That 
gets them to open their mouths and for the 
first time experience the universal feeling of 
happiness in singing in a group. It is difficult 
for adults to place themselves in the position 
of the 3- or 4-year-old child in a room larger 
than that to which he is accustomed, with 
many strange people, being prodded to sing 
strange songs. Once the feeling of belonging 
is established, much more participation will be 
cultivated. 

In some ways, much more is demanded of 
teachers in the preschool group, by way of 
imagination, than others. To make up a four- 
measure song about the rain, because it is 
raining that particular day, or about snow, or 
anything that may come along, gives the 
teacher an excellent medium for introducing 
a new musical thought or idea. At Christmas 
one can sing: “Jesus was a baby, just like me” 
on do, do, do, do, re, re, me, me, fa. This does 
two things. It is the start of the scale, and it 
uses a familiar idea. 

As you well know, the use of motions, 


rhythmic patterns, and clapping is well re- 
ceived. Matching tones such as me, do, sing- 
ing Hello, or Apples, does much to break the 
ice in the beginning of a song period. Adults 
say the hymn A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
is too difficult for even primary children. But 
kindergarten children know what a fort is. 
Suppose we just use the first phrase of that 
great hymn. Clap the rhythm first, drop the 
starting tone from high D to G, and sing the 
first phrase only. Later in the child’s life that 
hymn phrase will sound familiar, and the other 
phrases will follow. 


Primary Boys and Girls 

In the parish where the choir director works 
with the various age groups and discusses the 
music of his choirs and the needs of Sunday 
school or vacation school, much more will be 
accomplished than in the parish where each 
group goes its own way, or where jealousies 
are provoked among the leaders due to a lack 
of aim or a goal to be reached. 

A device often used in choirs of grades one, 
two or three, is to have the leader sing “What 
is your name?” on do, sol, me, do, and have 
the child answer back “My name is John” 
on the same tune. One can’t do this to a large 
group, but picking out a few children each 
Sunday gets participation, and helps you find 
the better singers. This group then can be 
brought to the front of the room to teach a 
song. Have them sing a phrase and let the 
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others sing it back. Children love to do this 
sort of thing. They respond to the challenge 
at once. 

Have you used humming to start a new 
song? Or chanting? We often have the chil- 
dren chant the Lord’s Prayer or the 23rd 
Psalm, using first space F as the chanting note. 
Parents can use humming or chanting at home 
to familiarize the child with this medium. 
After all, this was the earliest kind of Christian 
song. The only trouble with these techniques, 
to put it bluntly, is that they require imagina- 
tion and preparation on the part of the teacher 
or leader. 

Elizabeth Shields, in her book, Music in the 
Religious Growth of Children tells how a 
very worthwhile and carefully planned wor- 
ship service was used, with a reverent atmos- 
phere attained. The whole spirit was ruined 
by the leader suggesting that the children sing 
a certain song which she said they all enjoyed 
singing. Questioned afterward as to the wis- 
dom of the selection, her only excuse was, 
“They like to sing it.” Are you guilty of using 
the same old songs just because the children 
like to sing them? Where does the element 
of growth enter into such teaching? 

One of the answers to the success of any 
project is adequate preparation. The leaders 
of the department, and the choirmaster should 
get together at least once each quarter to work 
out the musical objective of the department. 
By checking the lessons, the available songs 
and finding out what songs can be used to 
fill out the balance of the needs, a growing 
experience for the children will be planned. 
Much can be said about the literary value of 
the words, and the quality of music of the 
songs. The search for a good hymnal or song 
book with those qualities in mind is one of 
the responsibilities of our leaders. Happily, 
the quality of many of these books is much 
higher today than in the past. 

At this age, a range of an octave with a 
top of E is best. Simple rhythms and accom- 
paniment in unison are helps in teaching 
songs. Elizabeth Shields has some fine sugges- 
tions.* She tells how to use Bible verses in 
song——another creative idea. 
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Junior Boys and Girls 


The 4th, Sth, and 6th grade boys and girls 
learn readily to make up songs and tunes of 
their own, if encouraged by their teachers and 
leaders. Bible verses, Psalm 23, or other reli- 
gious poems can be set to simple tunes. Some 
lesson quarterlies spend one or two lessons on 
the music of the church or on hymns, with 
suggestions for writing a hymn or a tune for 
the class. The teacher or choir director must 
show the boys and girls how to break down 
a poem into syllables and meter, and ways in 
which a tune starts, rests a while, and then 
stops. 

Too often in this age group we find chil- 
dren singing in a choir and learning good 
church music, but then going to the church 
school and singing trash. One can see lack of 
musical coordination between the choir direc- 
tor and the church school leaders in such a 
situation. 

Junior boys and girls are especially respon- 
sive to visual and audio aids. The use of this 
medium in the training of the liturgy as well 
as the hymns of the church requires much 
care in research and the preparation of 
materials. 

The woisnip services of this age group offer 
many possibilities. If many of the junior de- 
partment members sing in a choir which sings 
in church each week, an elaborate worship 
service is a waste of valuable teaching time. 
Much depends on the local situation. But 
what an opportunity to teach hymns before 
the lesson period! The absolute need of prep- 
aration in reviewing the objectives of this 
department is paramount. What hymns of 
the church do these boys and girls know? No 
matter what hymnal you use certainly some 
of the standard hymns of Protestantism are 
included. If not, get another hymnal. 

There are two schools of thought. One 
recommends the purchase and use of the de- 
nominational church hymnal. The other 
states it is too difficult, the text is way above 


* Elizabeth Shields, Music in the Religious 
Growth of Children. Abingdon, 1943. 





the child’s conception and understanding. 
Agreement on either idea might be hard to 
achieve. We have found that the use of the 
church hymnal in the junior department, 
while having its limitations, does get the chil- 
dren acquainted with the book, so that when 
they attend church with their parents, they 
are familiar with parts of the book, which 
next to the Bible, is our greatest source of 
inspiration. 

One of the best ways to use this hymnal 
is to choose a hymn, find all about the poet 
and the composer that you can, and use the 
material to give the hymn the background it 
needs. Then the hymn is analyzed. Is it a 
story hymn? What does it teach? It is not 
necessary to learn all the stanzas of a hymn 
at this stage. Some hymns lend themselves to 
easy memory work. See which class can mem- 
orize the hymn first. Later in life the words 
of this hymn may be a source of great com- 
fort or help. Just singing a hymn Sunday after 
Sunday does not necessarily make it become 
a part of a Christian. Knowledge and under- 
standing must accompany this singing. One 
reason why the congregational singing is so 
poor in many of our churches is that we sing 
words without thinking. 


Intermediates and Seniors 

For intermediates and seniors, church should 
be a must. If the majority of these junior and 
senior high boys and girls attend church rather 
regularly, devotions in the church school 
should be kept to a minimum. The balance 
of the time could be used in teaching hymns. 
Much thought must be given to the approach 
in hymn selection, and the method to be used. 
The junior high boy is very much aware of 
his voice situation. In the process of chang- 
ing, or having changed, his voice is not very 
flexible, his range is quite limited, and he is 
very sensitive to all this. One of the most 
damaging tricks to pull on this age boy is to 
have “all the boys sing the next stanza.” The 
results are generally pathetic. Even high 
school boys are most reluctant to sing as a 
group. It is difficult enough to get the boys 
to participate in singing at all. Much more 


motivation is needed to get them to participate 
in singing, than “Boys, sing louder.” 
Edward H. Johe in an article “Hymns—An 
Approach to Their Study and Use,” outlines 
a hymn course used in his junior choir pro- 
gram using his church hymnal. A good youth 
hymnal could be used in quite the same way.* 


I. What the hymnal represents 
1. History 2. Biography 3. Poetry 
Il. Understanding the “make up” of the 
hymnal 
1. Explanation of the indexes 
2. How to use the hymnal 
(a) Locating tunes, texts, authors, 
composers 
(b) Selecting hymns for types of 
services 
. Explanation of the information printed 
on the hymn page 
. Using the hymn for study of music 
fundamentals 
. Comparison of tunes with differing 
texts 
. Comparison of texts with differing tunes 
. Study of authors and composers repre- 
sented in the hymnal 
1. Writing of assignments by each 
chorister 
VIII. The writing of hymns 


1. Assigning a text 2. Assigning a tune 


In addition, the pastor or minister may be 
asked to discuss the theology in some hymns. 
The church year in hymns is a simple way to 
familiarize pupils in a nonliturgical church 
with the usage of this age-old method of di- 
viding the calendar year. Some memory work 
in hymns could be tried. 

The youth of this age group can lead the 
way toward a real understanding of hymns, 
based on the preliminary work done in the 
primary and junior departments. “All of this 
will help to bring the ‘songs of the people’ 
out of the hymnbook and give them life 
through active and enthusiastic participation.” 

*E. H. Johe, “H An Approach to Their 
Study and Use,” The Hymn, Il (1951), 17. Re- 
printed in part by permission. 
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The mastery of Johannes Brahms in the art 
of composition is familiar to musicians the 
world over. All marvel at his chamber music, 
orchestral work, songs, and choral composi- 
tions. Yet many are not aware of his organ 
works or know that those of Opus 122 are the 
final product of the consummate skill of this 
master in his maturity. Blame for this igno- 
rance must be laid upon organists who do not 
use these fine works enough for them to be- 
come familiar. 

The total output of Brahms for the organ is 
small. He was not an organist, though at age 
twenty-three when he was making a study of 
counterpoint he turned his attention for a 
time to playing the organ. 

Bralims’ greatest organ works were written 
forty years later, in 1896, in the last summer 
of his life. They make up Opus 122. It is 
these eleven chorale preludes which sum up 
the mature mastery of the composer, and it is 
these which should be in the working reper- 
toire of the church organist. They are gems 
of romantic music composed within classic 
forms, and they shine out as one of the few 
glowing spots in a century and a half of 
sparse and mostly mediocre composition for 
organ after the death of Bach. 

These chorale preludes are of convenient 
length as well as of great beauty. They are 
gracious, sincere, based on noble ideas and 
full of deep feeling. There is nothing super- 
ficial or sentimental in them. 

In playing these pieces there must be preci- 
sion and careful delineation to avoid senti- 
mentalism and blurring of lines in this 
strongly chromatic harmony; the expression 
pedal should be used with thought and care, 
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either to provide two levels of tone instead of 
a change of manual, or occasionally to empha- 
size the point of intensity in the piece. The 
player should be sure to make things easier for 
himself by getting an edition in which the 
alto clef which Brahms sometimes used has 
been dropped, since it is awkward to read. 
Approximate metronomic settings are given in 
the discussions which follow, in order to sug- 
gest the sort of tempo that is desirable for 
each piece. 


My Jesus Who Hast Called Me 

Mein Jesu, der du mich (92—an eighth note) 
is perhaps the biggest in effect, though not the 
longest, of the eleven. The chorale melody 
is in the pedal on strong registration. Each 
phrase is introduced by a fugal section on the 
manuals whose theme (appearing in the so- 
prano, alto, and tenor successively, or in the 
reverse of this order) is an ornamental ver- 
sion of the actual chorale phrase that next 
follows in the pedal. A strong bright tone 
should be selected, and absolute precision ob- 
served in the playing; the same registration is 
used throughout, though the fine climax which 
Brahms writes into this energetic music could 
be supplemented by an addition to the regis- 
tration in the ninth measure before the end. 


Beloved Jesus 

Herzliebster Jesu (50—a quarter note) may be 
used on many occasions in the church year 
though the words of the chorale and the poig- 
nant quality of the music place it in Holy 
Week. The chorale, found in most hymn- 
books, is the work of Johann Criiger (1598- 
1662). In this piece the soprano voice has the 
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chorale theme, beautifully embellished by 
passing notes. A firm but mild registration 
including evident four-foot sound should be 
used with a gently contrasting swell for the 
center section, measures 16-23, the pedal here 
being reduced accordingly. If the organ in 
use can provide an interesting sound in the 
first place, there would be no need to change 
manuals at all, the expression pedal alone being 
enough to offer a softer contrast. 


O World | Must Leave Thee 

O Welt, Ich muss dich lassen: The chorale 
tune (listed as Innsbruck in many hymnals) 
is a folksong with the name of Heinrich Isaak 
(1450-1517) attached to it. The text is not 
sad, as the first line might suggest, but one of 
quiet confidence and trust, and both the com- 
positions which Brahms constructed on this 
theme (numbers 3 and 11) express exactly 
that thought, one which should at all times be 
the spiritual equipment of a Christian. The 
first, number 3 (56—a quarter note) is played 
on a firm registration which is maintained 
throughout. The melody of the chorale ap- 
pears, greatly embellished, in the upper voice. 

Number 11 (44—a quarter note), probably 
Brahms’ very last composition, is an exquisite 
gem. The chorale is stated on mild straight- 
forward organ sound in six phrases, following 
each of which the last measure of the phrase 
is repeated in a sort of echo, not once but 
twice. These two echoes should be done each 
time on a successively more delicate registra- 
tion. If two manuals are to be used, a quick 
closing of the swell pedal before each of the 
second echoes should achieve as far as possible 
the desired effect. An organ of three manuals 
can be set in suitable dynamic levels without 
change. 

It would be desirable to pick out the echoed 
melody of the second echo in each instance 
when it is not in the top voice (this situation 
occurs after the first, second, third and sixth 
phrases); this can be done by playing it also 
on the pedal from which the sixteen-foot tone 
has quickly been removed and which must as 
quickly be returned.to the original registra- 
tion since a strict movement of the piece must 
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Eleven Chorale Preludes, by Johannes 
Brahms. Edited by John E. West. G. 
Schirmer. $1.50. 

Eleven Chorale Preludes, by Johannes 
Brahms. Edited by E. Power Biggs. 
Mercury (T. Presser). $3.00. 

Eleven Chorale Preludes, by Johannes 
Brahms. Edited by John E. West. H. 
W. Gray. $2.00. 











be preserved—there can be no delays for regis- 
tration. Inability to arrange this particular 
refinement of presentation should not, how- 
ever, prevent an organist from playing this 
beautiful composition; all that needs to be 
kept in mind is the straightforward smooth 
statement of the main chorale phrases followed 
by the successively softer double echo. It is 
a marvel of expressive beauty. 


My Inmost Heart Rejoices 

Herzlich thut mich erfreuen (108—a quarter 
note) is based on a traditional German melody 
appearing in print first about 1550. The mel- 
ody of the chorale sings out beautifully in this 
lovely composition with its interesting effect 
of misplaced accent. The chorale theme is 
stated by phrases, and each phrase appears 
twice, first on a manual of less volume, in the 
top note of either right hand or left hand 
parts, then on a manual with a bit more vol- 
ume, in the soprano voice of four-part coun- 
terpoint. Great care should be taken to give 
notes their exact value. The piece should not 
be rushed, and a silvery sound is desirable if 
it can be achieved on the organ in use: this 
may be done with sweet-toned flutes of high 
pitch, and the addition of a sharp light mix- 
ture if the organ can provide this. 


Adorn Thyself, O My Soul 

Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele (44—a quarter 
note) is based on a chorale melody of Johann 
Criiger which belongs specifically to com- 
munion though it may be used at other times. 
This quiet flowing composition, for manuals 
only, exhibits a contrapuntal skill worthy of 
Bach, yet is thoroughly Brahmsian. One’s ad- 
miration of Brahms’ art increases when one 
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observes that the sixteenth notes of the coun- 
terpoint are drawn partly from the melody 
itself. Gentle flutes should be used; the mel- 
ody sings out uninterrupted over the other 
two parts and may, if one wishes, be picked 
out also by the pedal in a four-foot stop or 
manual-to-pedal coupler. 


O How Blessed Are Ye Faithful 

O wie selig seid ibr doch, ibr Frommen (40— 
a dotted quarter note), the briefest of these 
short pieces, is a tranquil composition which 
is like the previous one in being based on a 
melody by Johann Criiger and played on a 
manual only, except for the final pedal note. 
It too has the cantus firmus uninterrupted in 
the top voice, this time over three other voices. 
Here, however, instead of a uniformly quiet 
dynamic level, there should be a gradual in- 
crease, by means of the expression pedal only, 
starting in the eleventh measure so that the 
last two measures are the highest dynamic 
point in the piece even though actually no 
more than a mezzo forte. 


O God, Thou Faithful God 

O Gott, du frommer Gott (60—a quarter note) 
is based on a tune from the Hanover Gesang- 
buch of 1646. This too is written for manuals 
with the exception of the last phrase played 
upon the great manual with pedal in a strong 
solid close to the composition. It is a beauti- 
fully constructed masterpiece. 

Half notes indicate the cantus firmus 
phrases, but each of these phrases, extended 
and ornamented in the soprano voice, pre- 
cedes its definite statement; the first two-and- 
a-half measures anticipate the first phrase of 
the chorale which appears in half notes; meas- 
ures 11-13 anticipate the second phrase, and 
so throughout the piece. Each of these orna- 
mented and extended statements may be 
played on the principal manual and that which 
follows it on the secondary; this is undoubt- 
edly the way in which Brahms conceived the 
piece, and it is beautiful, so done by the very 
fact of its design. 

The changes between swell and choir are 
effective as the composer has suggested them, 
but may be simulated quite well, if only two 
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manuals are available, by using the swell ex- 
pression pedal to make two distinct levels of 
moderate tone. 


Behold a Rose Is Blooming 

Es ist ein’ Ros’ entsprungen (44—a quarter 
note) is probably the most frequently played 
of these eleven pieces. It is based on the Rhen- 
ish folksong which first appeared in the Alte 
Katholische Kirchengesang published at Co- 
logne in 1599 and was harmonized as the lovely 
Christmas carol by Praetorius. Hymnbooks 
label the chorale Praetorius or Rosa Mystica 
as well as by its German title. There are many 
ways to play this piece, one of which is the 
simple alternation between two manuals both 
gently registered, though this way ignores the 
construction of the piece. 

A marvel of composition, this tender highly 
romantic prelude uses the chorale tune, 
uniquely adorned in chromatic fashion, con- 
tinuously throughout, with no interruption, 
and always in the soprano voice except for 
measures 4 (last beat)—6 and 14 (last beat)— 
16 where it is shared by tenor and alto. At 
these points the melody is in effect hidden in 
one of the inner parts and lost to the listener 
if something is not done by the player to bring 
it out. A special effort in presentation should 
be made. One can do this in the following 
manner: a soft eight-foot flute with very soft 
four-foot stop or coupler composes the basic 
tone, with a very soft pedal of sixteen-foot 
and eight-foot sound which will be used to 
play the lowest notes throughout the piece ex- 
cept for the phrases in measures 1-2, 11-12 
(starting on last beat of measure 10) and 17-18 
(starting on last beat of measure 16). If a 
very soft pedal is not available, it is better not 
to make this tonal addition by use of the pedal 
at all. On the second manual there should be 
drawn a combination very like the one on 
which the bulk of the piece is played, but with 
something of high pitch added such as a two- 
foot flute. The left hand should use this man- 
ual to pick out the melody in measures 4-6 
and 14-16. 


My Heart Is Longing 
Herzlich thut mich verlangen: The chorale 





used in the ninth and tenth pieces of this col- 
lection is the melody written by Hans Leo 
Hassler (1564-1612). There are two sets of 
words. This set looks toward heaven as a 
release from earth’s cares, while the other is 
the well-known “O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded” which has given to this chorale 
tune the name Passion Chorale. The church 
organist is fortunate to have from Brahms’ 
pen two fine versions of this for use during 
Holy Week. The first setting, number 9 (60 
—an eighth note) is a marvelous example of 
contrapuntal skill influenced by Bach and yet 
treated in a manner that is uniquely Brahm- 
sian. Again we find the chorale tune stated 
continuously from beginning to end in the 
soprano voice, in richly ornamented and chro- 
matic form, It should be played straight- 
forwardly on a registration such as that rec- 
ommended also for number 2, Herzliebster 
Jesu, with a similarly contrasting middle sec- 
tion. 

The second setting, number 10, (66—an 
eighth note) is decidedly original and of quite 
different character. The swell manual should 
be set with very soft eight- and four-foot 
flutes, with four-foot sound predominating in 
the tone so that it is not thick. One should 
observe that Brahms uses the first phrase of 
the chorale in the repeated low notes of the 
left hand, and each time before the new phrase 
he hints at it in this lowest part. 

The chorale melody itself appears in 6/4 
rhythm in the pedal part, which should be 
played on an eight-foot reed only, one just 
loud enough to make the theme heard over the 
manual parts. Just before the 4/4 section the 
player should either open the expression box 
slightly or transfer to a slightly stronger eight- 
foot flute on the great manual. Just after the 
exquisite chromatic passage and before the 
return to 6/4 time, the expression pedal may 
again be closed, or the return to the secondary 
manual accomplished. The player must be 
exact in his playing to keep this from being 
muddy; a smooth legato must be preserved 
except when the note is repeated, in which 
case a clean release of the note halfway 
through its actual value will be necessary. 
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A strange impression which many people 
have of this set of eleven preludes is that it is 
preoccupied with grief. This is certainly not 
at all the case. Of course the second one 
(Herzliebster Jesu-Beloved Jesus) and the 
ninth and tenth (Herzlich thut mich verlangen 
—My heart is longing, better known as the 
Passion Chorale from its other set of words), 
though not melancholy, are sober expressions 
of poignant emotional intensity, and are suit- 
able only for Holy Week. 

The third and eleventh preludes (O Welt, 
ich muss dich lassen—O world, 1 must leave 
thee) are not expressive of grief but rather 
of trust and anticipation of the future life 
which is part of the belief of every Christian. 
A careless reading of the title or a mistaken 
translation (insertion of the word “now” in 
the title, for instance) is probably at fault 
here and seems to have misled those who do 
not read German or do not listen to the 
beautiful expression of confidence (and in 
fact echoed reiteration of it!) which is in the 
music itself. The fourth prelude (Herzlich 
thut mich erfreuen—My inmost beart rejoices) 
is an expression of quiet joy at the lot of the 
Christian; the fifth (Schnmicke dich, O liebe 
Seele—Adorn thyself, O my soul) is an invi- 
tation to the wonder and refreshment of com- 
munion. The chorale verse of the sixth (O 
wie selig—O how blessed are ye faithful) does 
comment on those who have passed on, but 
with appreciation of their good fortune, not 
with grief; and so does the music also, with 
its supremely confident close. 

The first prelude, (Mein Jesu, der du mich— 
My Jesus, who bast called me) is a composi- 
tion of praise. The seventh prelude (O Gott, 
du frommer Gott—O God, thou faithful God) 
is an expression of praise and prayer, the 
eighth (Es ist ein’ Ros’ entsprungen—Lo, a 
rose bas sprung from tender root) is a tranquil 
setting of the Christmas chorale. 

Organists should play this music and dis- 
cover for themselves the exquisiteness and 
depth and nobility of these pieces. Once thor- 
ough familiarity with the pieces is accom- 
plished, they will be found to be indispensable 
in the church organist’s service repertoire. 
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Church Music Conferences 


Six years ago a group of organists, choir direc- 
tors, ministers, and others interested in church 
music met on the campus of Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, for “exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas and for the promotion of 
fellowship.” Evidently the first church music 
conference accomplished these aims, for it has 
since developed into an annual event. Attend- 
ance and enthusiasm have increased. Lester 
Berenbroick, university organist and choral 
director, was the principal organizer of the 
first conference and still directs the program 
held each May. 

The keynotes of our conferences have been 
practicality and stimulation. We like to give 
the participants something to take home with 
them that they can immediately put to work 
in their own churches. The choral workshop 
is an important feature of each conference. 
Folders of recent choral publications worthy 
of inclusion in the repertory of choirs, and 
representing varied grades of difficulty, are 
distributed to those in attendance. A vigorous 
sight reading session takes place under Mr. 
Berenbroick’s direction. I have had the fun 
of playing the piano for these sessions and can 
testify to the enthusiasm of the participants. 

The hymnal is always a focal point of our 
activities. During four of our conferences we 
have had some stimulating explorations of its 
possibilities led by Alfred B. Haas, Drew’s 
associate professor of practical theology. A 
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by DIKA NEWLIN 


AN ACCOUNT OF CONFERENCES HELD 
ON THE CAMPUS OF DREW UNIVERSITY 
AT MADISON, NEW JERSEY. IF THERE IS 
NOT SUCH A CONFERENCE IN YOUR 
AREA WHY NOT PLAN ONE? 


variation of this program was introduced in 
1959, when Dr. Franz Hildebrandt, professor 
of Christian theology at Drew, presented the 
new Wesley Hymnbook, discussing the sig- 
nificance of the Wesley hymns to the church, 
and their use by choir and congregations. 

The rest of the events of our yearly pro- 

grams are difficult to sum up under neat head- 
ings. Therefore the best idea of what we have 
tried to accomplish may be had by a year-to- 
year survey of our “special events.” 
1954: A Church Music Forum, moderated 
by Dorothy Lee (organist, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York) dealt with 
the ever timely problem of “Directing the 
Volunteer Choir.” Current trends and prob- 
lems in the organization, administration, and 
musical direction of volunteer choirs were 
discussed. The progtam of the afternoon cul- 
minated in what has become a tradition of our 
conferences—the public performance in which 
masterpieces of church music are presented 
and the practical possibilities of the use of 
such materials are shown. 

Carissimi’s seldom heard oratorio Jepbthab 
was sung by Drew’s College Choir with stu- 
dent soloists under the direction of Mr. Beren- 
broick. 

Edgar Hilliar (organist of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.) presented a 
recital designed to show the possibilities of 
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the small organ, and ranging from Purcell and 
Bach through the French school. 

1955: For early arrivals I presented an analysis 
of and insight into Bruckner’s Te Deum—a 
magnificent work too little heard in this coun- 
try, which is not beyond the range of superior 
amateur choirs. 

The methods and techniques of leading the 
junior choir were convincingly demonstrated 
by Walter N. Hewitt (minister of music, 
Prospect Presbyterian Church, Maplewood, 
New Jersey.) Charlotte Garden (organist and 
choir director, Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Plainfield, New Jersey) exhibited the 
possibilities of a new three-manual organ and 
commented on her reasons for selecting spe- 
cific pieces to perform on this instrument. 
1956: Ralph Burrier (organist and choir di- 
rector, Ogden Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, New Jersey) offered a demonstra- 
tion with his senior volunteer choir. The con- 
troversial electronic organ was demonstrated 
by Robert Pearce of the Allen Organ Com- 
pany. Those who admire and those who abhor 
this instrument had ample opportunity to make 
their views known and to examine the organ. 
1957: Elaine Brown, well known director of 
the “Singing City” program in Philadelphia, 
demonstrated some of her inspiring conduct- 
ing techniques with the choir of the Summit, 
New Jersey Methodist Church, which she was 
meeting for the first time. 

Charlotte Garden gave an unusually inter- 
esting presentation of the way in which other 
instruments may be used with the organ in 
the worship service, and of the fine repertoire 


which exists for such combinations. An excel- 
lent program, opening with a traditional shofar 
melody from the synagogue (played in this 
instance, by the trumpet) offered also works 
by Frescobaldi, Corelli, Purcell, Buxtehude, 
Bach, Mozart, Brahms, Franck, Faure, and 
Vaughan Williams. 

1958: A special demonstration of the choral 
techniques, repertoire, and administration of 
boy choirs was presented by Frank Smith, 
organist and choir master of Grace Church, 
Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Smith also sug- 
gested means by which boys’ voices can be 
used to advantage in choir systems where they 
do not now play a major role. Mr. Beren- 
broick devoted a lecture recital to the celebra- 
tion of the tri-centennial of Henry Purcell. 
1959: Madeleine Marshall, member of the 
English diction faculty and Opera Theatre 
staff, Julliard School of Music, and of the 
faculty of the School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, discussed and illustrated 
the technique of singing texts with clarity and 
precision. 

The climax of the afternoon and one of the 
most inspiring presentations we have had, 
came in an hour with one of America’s most 
beloved figures in the field of church music, 
Clarence Dickinson. We shall not soon forget 
the stirring finale, Dr. Dickinson’s arrange- 
ment of the “Hussite Battle Hymn” in which 
we could all but see the stern Hussite hosts 
marching into battle swinging their awe-inspir- 
ing weapons (chained clusters of needle sharp 
spikes, which were especially reproduced—in 
papier-mache, fortunately! for this occasion). 





Music Conferences and Summer Schools 
(Others listed in February Journal) 


Madison, New Jersey, May 7 


Church Music Conference at Drew Univer- 
sity. For information write to Mr. Lester Ber- 
enbroick, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 


Springfield, Obio, July 24-29 
Church music summer school of the Ohio 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church in 
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America to be held on the campus of Wit- 
tenberg University. 
Andover, Massachusetts, August 1-20 

Organ Institute. For information write Box 
50, Andover, Massachusetts. 
Boys Town, Nebraska, August 14-26 

A Catholic Liturgical Workshop with a 
master class taught by Flor Peeters. For in- 
formation write Rev. Monsignor Francis 
Schmitt, Director of Music Department, Boys 
Town, Nebraska. 
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ORGAN REVIEWS 


Miniature, by Jean Langlais. 1959. 


$1.25. 

This is a short number with the feeling of a 
pastorale. The melody of the first part sounds 
much like a melancholy folk tune. The flute 
accompaniment moves along lightly and so 
helps the melody avoid the monotony and 
heaviness it might otherwise have. It is de- 
cidedly pianistic and the pedal parts are not 
essential either to supplement or enlarge the 
theme or to provide a bass background for 
the melody. 

The middle part of the A-B-A form is a 
duet in choral style, with an elaborate chime 
figure as a sort of drone bass pattern under- 
neath the voices of the chorale. However, this 
duet-chorale is too short to be an important 
contrasting section. 

Miniature is of medium difficulty and could 
be used as a prelude or offertory for any 
church service. 


Gray, 


Toccata, by Marius 
1959. 75 cents. 
Marius Monnikendam, one of Holland’s seri- 

ous and talented young musicians, has written 

a brilliant fantasia-scherzo in a style of the 

18th century. The Toccata is of medium diffi- 

culty and quite satisfying as a concert piece, 
while it is standard enough in content to be 
performed as either a prelude or postlude in 

a church service. 

This number is a true fantasy in form, and 
while patterned after the Bach and Handel 
fantasies is entirely modern in harmonization. 
It is wholly contemporary or even futuristic in 
atmosphere. It is interesting and pleasing for 
both performer and listener. 


Monnikendam. Gray, 


Fugued Final, by Norman Coke-Jephcott. Ox- 
ford, 1959. $2.00. 


Norman Coke-Jephcott is a contrapuntist 
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of the first water! He has written one of the 
most challenging and scholarly fugues in mod- 
ern organ literature. It is very difficult both 
technically and rhythmically, and a fine mu- 
sicianship and a love of counterpoint are pre- 
requisites for enjoying it. The fugue is flow- 
ing, the intervals used are interesting, and the 
tonal progressions shocking. The counter- 
theme is nicely woven around the fugue itself. 

The monotony of the rhythm is very pro- 
vocative, with its two against three note values 
and with its syncopation. This fugue is intel- 
ligently written and worth the time and con- 
centration necessary. It is definitely concert 
material. 


Three Chorale Fantasias and Pre-Reformation 
Hymns, by Ludwig Lenel. Concordia, 1958. 
$2.00. 

The first of these fantasias is built around 
the Christmas chorale “All Praise to Thee 
Eternal God.” It begins with a pedal solo. 
Two themes are developed using 8th note fig- 
ures on the first phrase-pattern of the chorale, 
always moving up to the climax in small 
chords, and using masses of chords that fol- 
low the melody of the chorale. This entire 
number sets the atmosphere of the mystery 
around the birth of Christ rather than empha- 
sizing the feeling of “Glory to God in the 
highest.” 

The second fantasia has to do with the 
“Alleluias” of the Easter season and is simply 
entitled “Christ is Risen.” The number begins 
with a contrapuntal announcement, followed 
by a development of motives from the chorale. 
A rush of 16th and 32nd notes form a spon- 
taneous outburst of praise. This same figure 
of moving notes is used to give motion to the 
dignified melodies, and is used alternately with 
polyphonic choral sentences. The entire fan- 
tasia is a broad, exalted “Easter Hosanna.” 

The third fantasia on the Pentecost chorale, 
“We Now Implore God, the Holy Ghost,” is 
the most difficult. It is a brilliant toccata. 
Polyphonic form and modern harmonies are 
united to build a feeling of elation, reserve, 
and worship. 


Mildred Stewart Keesey 
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Anthems 


for 


Ascension 


and 


Pentecost 


Ascension Day is held in commemoration of 
the ascension of our Lord, forty days after 
Easter and ten days before Whitsunday. Au- 
gustine supposed it to be among the festivals 
instituted by the apostles themselves, but it 
was not observed by the church until the 
third century. 

It became customary to hold services in an 
open field or in cemeteries if there were no 
hills or mountainsides. 

On the festival of Pentecost we celebrate 
the birth of the Christian Church. We use red 
paraments for this festival, symbolizing the 
tongues of fire which came down from 
heaven. An ancient custom connected with 
Pentecost or Whitsunday, was the blowing of 
trumpets in the churches to remind the wor- 
shipers of the rustling of the mighty wind. 
Roses were scattered from the church roof 
to symbolize the descent of the Holy Spirit. 


Come, Holy Ghost, God and Lord. | 5th cen- 
tury melody. Setting by Ludwig Lenel. 
Concordia, 1953. 6 pages. 20 cents. SATB, 
SAB. 

The traditional melody is presented in its 
original unisonal form and then given as a 
cantus firmus to the male voices while the 
higher voices go their way in descant-like 
fashion. Bits of canonical imitation make each 
part interesting. 

The shift from F major to the dominant 
note of A major without the formality of a 
modulation may seem to ask too much of our 
singers, but the diatonic manner in which it 
is accomplished should make it come off quite 
well. The tenors will perhaps need the most 
help in getting a B natural. The harmonic pro- 
gression from the bottom of page 21 to that 
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on page 22 may sound awkward to our ears 
at first but as we sing the voice parts we find 
that Mr. Lenel’s fine melodic sense make it 
seem very natural. This music becomes more 
interesting with use. 

The anthem is also available in three parts, 
the men singing together throughout. 


Linden J. Lundstrom 


Linden J. Lundstrom is director of music at Our 
Savior’s Lutheran Church, Rockford, IHinois. 


More Anthem Notes 


Praise the Lord, His Glories Show, by Leland 
B. Sateren. Augsburg, 1957. 2 pages. 16 
cents. SATB. 

A straight-forward simple anthem of praise 
which can be used effectively to celebrate the 
ascension of our Lord. It can also be used at 
any time of special thanksgiving. 


Adoration. Ancient Hebrew melody arranged 
by Gunnar J. Malmin. Augsburg, 1956. 
2 pages. 18 cents. SA. 

An easy general anthem of praise for the 
junior or youth choir. It can be used at many 
times during the church year. The words 
seem especially written for our own time, 
referring as they do to God’s domain of all 
the worlds. 


And Now As We Stand, by Wilbur L. Collins. 
Flammer, 1959. 5 pages. 25 cents. SATB. 
The words of this anthem are based on the 

Scripture passage found in the twenty-first 

chapter of the Gospel according to Saint John 

which tells of Jesus’ appearance to his disciples 
on the lake shore after the resurrection. This 
makes the anthem especially useful for the 

Sundays following Easter, but it may be used 

at other times. 

The anthem is not difficult but care has to 
be taken in rehearsing to make sure that each 
phrase is learned accurately. There is consid- 
erable repetition in the words, but the musical 
phrases to which these words are sung vary. 
It is important that all choir members hear 
these differences. 


H.E.P. 
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.22 Come, Holy Ghost, God and Lord 


Tune: Komm, Heiliger Geist 
Text! MARTIN LUTHER, 1524 15tb-century melody 
Translation, composite Setting by Ludwig Lenel 


All in unison, strong and direct 
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ness of Thy light Thou in the faith dost men wu - nite 
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Of ev - ’ty ev - ‘ry tongue; This to Thy praise, 
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O Lord, our God, be sung. Hal - le - lu - jah! Hal- le - lu- jah! 























SOPRANO 


Light, Guide Di - vine, Oh, cause the 


Light, Guide Di - vine, 


Light, Guide Di - vine, 


PIANO 


(For 
rehearsal 
only) 
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Word of Life Teach us to 


cause the Word of shine! Teach 


cause the Word of Life to shine! Teach us to 


ie 


our God 


call Him Fa 
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Fa - ther with 


with de - light. 


keep us free; Let 


keep us free; Let 


free; Let 
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- ror keep us 


none but Christ our Mas - ter be 


none but Christ our Mas -ter be That 


none but Christ our Mas - ter be 





we in liv - ing, liv - ing faith 


That we in liv - ing faith 


Him, our Lord, with all our might con - 


Lord, with all our might con - fide. 
(div.) 


Him, our Lord, with all our might con - fide. Hal - 
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Hal - le-lu-jah!Hal - le - lu - jah! 
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Hal - le-lu-jah!Hal - le - 


le - lu- jah! 
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Fire, Com-fort true, Grant 






































us thewillThy work to do And in Thy serv - ice 
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power pre-pare each heart, And to our weak-ness strength im-part That 
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Through life and death to Thee, our Lord, as - 
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heowele th -tend, Fhrough lifeanddeath to Thee, our Lord, as - 
ssh Aer acs ce ep ae Through life and death to Thee, our 
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Through life and death to Thee as - 


Hal - le-lu- jah! Hal-le"- lu jah! 
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Lord, as-cend. Hal - le - lu-jah! Hal - le-lu- jah! Hal-le  - 
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Hal - le-lu-jah! Hal - le-lu - jah! Hal-le - 
rit. 
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16  ##PRAISE THE LORD, HIS GLORIES SHOW 


Based on Psalm 150 LELAND B. SATEREN 
Henry Francis Lyte, 1834 


Strong, in the style of a chorale 


SOPRANO 
ALTO 


Praise the Lord,His glo-ries show, Al-le - lu - ial! 




















His courts be-low, Al - le- lu 















































round His throne a - bove, 


















































share His love. Al- le- lu ia! Earth to heav’n, and heav’n to 
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earth, Al- le - ia! Tell His won-ders,sing His worth, 

















































































































Praise Him, praise Him ev-er - more!_— Aji-le-1lu 
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18 ADORATION 


Joun J. Moment Ancient Hebrew Melody 


Arr., GUNNAR J. MALMIN 


Maestoso 


1. Men and chil - dren 

2. Morn - ing, eve - ning, 

3. Storm and fflood and 
mf 


Maestoso 


ev - ’ry- where, With sweet mu - sic fill the air! 
bless His name, Skies with crim - son clouds a - flame, 
o - cean’s roar, Break-ers crash - ing on the shore, 


Words used by permission of John J. Moment 
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Na - tions,come,your voi-ces raise To the Lord in hymns of praise! 
Rain-bow arch, His cov’-nant sign, Count-less stars by night that shine! 
Wa - ter- falls that nev-er sleep, Tow’r-ing moun-tain, can - yon deep, 


Join the an-gel song.__ All the worlds to — be - long! 
Through His far do - main, Love is King where He_ doth reign! 
Tell ye forth His might, of life and truth and right! 


To our God all glo- ry be! 





SB FLAMMER Chaya Serves 8% 


To Noel Goemanne, Choir director and Organist, Detroit, Michigan 


And Now as We Stand 


Motet No. 2 


SATB, 2 cappella 
Arnold J. Toynbee* Wilbur L. Collins 


Largo sostenuto (J =60) 
Soprano 


And now as_ we _ stand and 


And now as we. stand and gaze with our eyes fixed up- 
And now as we stand and gaze with our 


And now as we 
Largo sostenuto (J =60) 


For rehearsal Ps 


LJ 


gaze with our fixed up - on the far-ther 


on the far- ther shore, sin - gle 
—_ 


the— far-ther’ shore, 


fixed up - 


er getie See 


*B mission of Oxford University Press. 
y per ty 
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ris - es from. the and straight-way 


shore,—— a— sin-gle fig- ure ris-es from— the— 


on__._ the far- ther’ shore, sin - gle 





and straight-way fills the whole 


ris-es from the and = straight-way fills the 








There stands the 





whole ho - ri 


Legato, with deep meditation (4 =56) 


now as we _ stand and— gaze with our eyes fixed up - on the 


now as we stand and gaze with our 


——— 
now stand and gaze with our 
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now. stand and gaze with our 
with deep meditation (J =56) 
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shore, sin- gle fig - ure 





(Tenor Div.) 


far-ther shore a sin-gle fig - 


pp far-ther shore, sin- gle fig - 


sin-gle fig- ure ris - es from the flood;_— 


lox marcato = 





from the flood a and straight-way fills the whole ho- ri - 
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from the flood fills the whole 





ure ris-es from the flood straight-way 
a marcato 


and straight-way fills the whole ho - ri 





pir spirito 


zon;straight-way fills, fills the whole ho- ri 
pin 


the ho - ri 
pin 





straight - way fills, fills the whole ho- ri 
’ pid spirito 





There stands the 
rit. e cresc. 


fig- ure ris-es from the flood:— There stands the 
An it. € 


There stands the 
rit. e cresc. 


There stands the 


Calmato 





Continued from front cover 


Chapter Three, with its statistical “survey,” 
the introduction of an important name—Mari- 
anne von Ziegler—and the analysis of cantatas 
“containing borrowed material” is for the 
writer one of the most intriguing. To be sure, 
much of the information about borrowed 
movements is already known, but such infor- 
mation here takes on an added dimension 
through the studies, reflections, and practice 
of this distinguished musician. Those of us 
who have conducted some or all of the works 
Dr. Whittaker writes about in these particular 
pages do “note in them the developing passion 
for exploring to the uttermost the possibilities 
of a theme, a direction of mind which found 
its great culmination, after the labors of his 
church music were finished, in Der Kunst Der 
Fugue.” 

Here is welcome information on the “wholly 
original solo” cantatas, the various species of 
Chorale cantatas, those in which Bach used 
original texts, hymn stanzas (original or para- 
phrased), biblical quotations, additional and 
extraneous matters. There is a lorg chapter 
on the employment of the Chorale and Plain- 
chant in diverse forms, sung or played; the 
extended Chorale; “pure Pachelbel” and “free 
Pachelbel”; the canto melody in the orchestra 
only. and in both orchestra and chorus. These 
and other facets are wholly absorbing and ex- 
ceedingly informative. The section ends with 
an appendix enumerating the biblical and apoc- 
ryphal texts set in the cantatas, the motets and 
the Christmas Oratorio. One observes a gen- 
erous use of the psalms here. 

Chapter Four is a study of the secular can- 
tatas, presented in chronological order. The 
twenty-four works are intensely examined. 
Each aspect, vocal, instrumental, and textual is 
analyzed. A fairly full ‘plot’ is given in each 
case. 

Oxford University Press has done itself 
honor in this publication. It is a worthy addi- 
tion to those volumes by Charles Sanford 
Terry which have become invaluable to all 
practicing musicians. It also takes its place 
beside those of Schweitzer and others who 
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over the years have made their contribution 
to Bach scholarship. 

The “looked-for survey” and the “critical 
estimates” about which Dr. Whittaker writes 
in his “Preliminary” have been the more 
nearly achieved by him. The style and man- 
ner of communication is bound to impress all 
who find themselves on either side of the 
conductor who brings to them the glories of 
the master. 


Solo Reviews 


O Sing Unto the Lord, by Lewis E. Whikehart. 

Gray, 1959. 90 cents. Soprano. 

This top-award winning composition by 
Lewis E. Whikehart, is a glorious outpouring 
of the spirit on a bright lyric line. Mr. Whike- 
hart has made fascinating use of the once for- 
bidden fourth to create a vibrant melody well 
cued and supported by a rich rhythmic ac- 
companiment. This is not the beginner’s song. 
Conveying the dance and timbrel effect, its 
challenge lies in a precise understanding on the 
part of soloist and accompanist. 


The Lord Is My Shepherd, by Kenneth Meek. 

Gray, 1959. 90 cents. Soprano. 

A wonderfully fresh setting of Psalm 23. 
Kenneth Meek has strung a gem of natural syl- 
labic stress on a most artistic vocal thread. The 
unobtrusive piping accompaniment sets a pas- 
toral scene of man and his music in worship. 


My Soul Doth Magnify, by Margaret V. San- 
dresky. Gray, 1959. 90 cents. Soprano. 
This lovely song which won an award for 

Margaret V. Sandresky begins and ends with 

well pointed recitative. In between flows a 

mystical and quiet adoration in rhythm 

changes nicely adapted to the biblical text. 

One well may hear Mary making her heart’s 

way in this magnificat. 

These songs might not find immediate ac- 
ceptance by ears not yet accustomed to the 
modern musical idiom. Nevertheless, treated 
tastefully and skillfully their newness of line 
without sacrifice of devotional intent presents 
an opportunity to fuse our ever beloved tradi- 
tional music with something of the present. 


lrene Cross 
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JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


The anthems a : im this issue of 
the JOURNAL MUSIC may 
be ordered as follows: 
wRC1041 
e COME, HOLY GHOST, GOD AND LORD 
Setting by Ludwig Lenel 
SATB 20 cents 
WRA1210 


e PRAISE THE LORD, HIS GLORIES SHOW 
By Leland B. Sateren 
SATB 16 cents 


WRA1239 
e ADORATION 
’ . Ancient Hebrew melody arr. by 
with the new, improved Malmin 


Gunnar J. 


INSTANT MODULATOR SA 18 cents 


Sharp, clear printing on heavy 
cardboard —all on one side! 
No pages to turn. No slide to 
adjust. Includes instructions. 
Size: 944" x 13\”. 


$2.26 at your 
music store, or JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


Dept. JCM 30 2900 QUEEN LANE 
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a unique encyclopedia 
THE CHILDREN'S CHOIR 
by Ruth K. Jacobs 

For the choirmaster, the minister of music, the pastor and the 
choir parent, here are readily applicable designs for effective choir 
organization and management; studies of youth choir methods, the 
spirit of the leader, and the work of the choir guild; plans for special 
services, and suggestions for better relating the junior chorister’s home 
life and church life. $4.95 


at your book store or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, Illinois 
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| lape Recorders tor Choir Us 


For Choir Director, choir and organists, a V. M. 
tape recorder can be of invaluable assistance. 
Here is the means for performers to hear them- 
selves as others hear them. There is no better 
way to provide constructive critical analysis. 


Model VSM710 (as pictured above) 


This easy-to-operate recorder is a first-rate, high- 
fidelity music reproducing instrument. It is to- 
day’s standard tape recorder value with every 
conceivable feature for top-notch recording and 
playback results. 


Check these Functional features: 


Push-button controls 
Precision tape index timer 
High-fidelity speaker system 
Cathoptic Tuning eye 
Automatic Shut-off 





Tape Speed Button 
Monitor Switch 


Pause Button for Churches. 
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tion on Special Price 








UNITED LUTHERAN 


Safety Switch 
Input receptacles 
~ Output receptacles 
Pilot light 


$189.95 


Model VSM720 


V-M’s newest, most advanced tape recorder. It 
includes many advanced features heretofore un- 
obtainable in a portable tape recorder. The model 
VSM720 is a 4track tape recorder with 
STEREOPHONIC playback. It boasts all the 
features of the model 710, plus the advantage 
of the 4-track tape, and true stereophonic repro- 
duction, when used with an auxiliary speaker 
such as your present radio or record player. 
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